O'HALL ORAN’S LUCK 

t hey were strong men hulk the Big Road, in the early days 
of America, and it was the Irish did it. 

My grandfather* Tim O'Ha Horan, was a man then, and 

wild. He con Ed swing a pick all dav and dance all night, if there 
was a fiddler handy; and if there was a girl to be pleased he 
pleased her, for he had the tongue and the eye. Likewise* if there 
was a maci to be stretched, he could stretch him with die one 
blow. 

1 saw him [liter on in years when he was thin and white- 

i 

headed* hut in liis youth he was not so. A thin T white-heacted 
man would have had little chance, and they driving the Road 

r 

to the West. It was two-fisted men cleared the plains and bored 
through the mountains. They came in the thousands to do it 
from every county in Ireland; and now the names arc not 
known. But irT over their graves von pass, when you ride in 
the I hi limans. And I im O I I a Horan was one of them, six feet 
high and solid lls the Rock ol Cashel when he stripped to the 
skin. 

He needed to be all of that, for it was not easy labor. Twas 
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a rime of great booms and expansions in the railroad line, and 
they drove die Hacks north and south, cast and west, as if the 
devil was driving behind. Fur this they must have the buys; with 
shovel and pick, and every immigrant ship from Ireland was 
crowded with bold young men. They left famine and J-'ngkmcTs 
rule behind them—and it was the thought of mans' they'd pick 
up gold for the asking in rhe free States of America, though it s 
little gold that most rtf them ever saw. They found themselves 
tip to their necks in the water of the canals, and burnt black 
by the suns of the prairie—and that was a great surprise to them. 
They saw their sisters and their mothers made servants that had, 
not been servants in Ireland, and that was a strange change coo. 
lb, the death and the broken hopes it takes ro make a country! 
Hut those with the heart and rhe tongue kept the tongue and the 
heart. 

Fim O'Hallo ran came from Clonmelly, and lie’ was the foul 
of the family and the one who listened to tales. His brother 
Ignatius went for a priest and his. brother James for a sailor, but 
they knew he could not do those- tilings. He was sciony and 

r . 5r “r*' 

biddable ami he had rhe f)‘3 falluran tongue; bur there came 
a time of famine, when the younger mouths cried for broad 
and there was little room in the nest, lie was not entirely wish¬ 
ful to emigrate, and yet, when he thought of it, lie was v, ishful. 
Tis often enough that way, with a younger son. Perhaps he 
was the more wishful because of Kitty .Malone, 

Tis a quiet place, CUmniclly, and she’d been the light of it 
to him. But now the Malones bad gone to the States of America 
—ami it was well known that Kitty had a position ill ere the like 
of which was not co be found in all Dublin Castle. They called 
her a hired girl, to be sure, but did not she eat from gold plates, 
like all the citizens of America' And when she stirred her tea, 
was not the spoon made of gold? Tim QllalJoran thought of 
this and of the chances and adventures that a bold young man 
might lind, and at last he went to the boat, t here were many 
from Clonmelly on that boat, but he kept himself to himself 
and dreamed his own dreams. 

I he more disillusion it was to him, when the boat landed him 
ill Boston and he found Kitty Malone there, scrubbing the stairs 
of an American house with a pail and brush bv her side. But 
that did not matter, after the first, for her cheeks still had rhe 
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rcjst in tJicm and she looked at him in the same way. ' Hs true 
there was an Orangeman courting her—conductor he was on the 
horsccarg, and Tim did not like that But after 1 im had seen 
Iter, he felt himself the equal of giants; and when the call came 
for strong men to work in rhe wilds of the West, he was one 
of rhe first to offer. They broke a sixpence between them before 
he left—it was an I nglish sixpence, but that did not matter greatly 
to them. And Tim O'Ha Ilnran was going to make his fortune, 
and Kitty Malone to wait for him, though her family liked the 
Orangeman best* 

Sc ill and all, it was cruel work in the West, as such work must 
be, and Tim O'lMloran was young. He liked the strength and 
the wildness of it -he'd drink w ith the thirstiest and fight w ith 
the wildest—and that he knew- how to do. It was all meat and 
drink to hint—the bare tracks pushing ahead across the bare 
prairie and the fussy cough of cite wood-burning locomotives 
and the cold blind eyes of a murdered man, looking up at the 
prairie stars. And then there was the cholera and the malaria— 
and the strong man you’d worked oil the grade beside, all of a 
sudden gripping Ids belly with the fear of death on his face 
and his shovel falling to dac ground. 

Next day he would not be there and they’d scratch a name 
from the pay roll, I im OTIalloran saw it all. 

lie saw it all and it changed his boyhood and hardened k. 
lint, for alt that, there were times when the black fir came upon 
him, as it does to the Irish, and he knew he v, as alone In a strange 
land. Well, that's a hard hour to get through, nnel lie was young. 
There were times when he’d have given all the gold of the 
Americas for a smell of Clonmel l y air or a glimpse of CJonmclly 
sky. then he'd drink or dance or fight or put a black word on 
the foreman, just to take the aching cut of his mind, it did not 
help him with his work ami it wasted his pay; but it was stronger 
than he, and not even rhe thought of Kittv Malone could stop 
ic. Tis like chat, sometimes. 

Well, it happened one night he was coming bade from the 
place where they sold the potheen, and perhaps he'd had a trifle 
more of it than was advisable. Yet he had not drunk it for that, 
but to keep the queer thoughts from his mind. And yet, the 
more til nr he drank, the queerer were the thoughts in his head. 
For he kept thinking of the Luck of the Q'llaliorans and the 
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tales Ills grandda had told about it in the old country—the tales 
about pookas and banshees and leprechauns with long white 
beards. 

“And that’s a ipcer thing tci be thinking anti myself at labor 
with n shovel on rhe open prairies of America/ 1 he said ro him¬ 
self, '"Sure, creatures like chat might Jive and thrive in the old 
country—and I'd be rite last to deny it—but ’tis obvious tlie\ 
could not live here. The first sight of Western America would 
scare them into conniptions. And as for the Luck of the Q’Hal- 
Ujrans, his little good ! vc had of it, and me not even able to rise 
to foreman and many Kitty ;\!alone. They called me the fool of 
rite family in Qonmeily, and 1 misdoubt but they were right. 

I im 0‘Halloran, you’re a worthless man, for all votir strong 
back and arms/ 1 ft was with such black? bitter thoughts as these 
chat he went striding over the prairie, And it was just then that 
lie heard the cry iei the urass. 

"] was a strange little piping cry, and only the half of it human, 
but Tim O’llallunm ran to it, for in truth he was spoiling for a 
fight. “Now this will be a beautiful young lady, he said to him¬ 
self as he ran, l ‘and 1 will save her from robbers; and her father, 
the rich man, will ask me—but, wirra, ’tis not her I wish to 
marry, his Kitty Malone. Well, he’ll set me up in business, out 
of friendship and gratitude, anti then 1 will send for kitty— 

But by then lie was out of breath, and by the rime he had 
reached the place where the cry came from he could see that it 
was not so. It was only a pair of young wolf cubs, and they 
chasing something small and helpless and playing with it as a 
cat plays with a mouse. Where the wolf cub is the old wolves are 
not far, but Tim O'11 a Horan felt as bold as a lion. "lie off with 
you!” he cried and he threw a stick and a stone. They rail away 
into the night, and he could hear them howling -a lonesome 
sound. Hut he knew the camp was near, so he paid small atten¬ 
tion to that but looked for the thing then’d been chasing. 

It scuttled in the grass l.ait he could not see it. 'I lien he stooped 
down and picked something up, and when he had it in his hand 
he scared at it unbelieving. For it was a tiny shoe, no bigger 
than a child’s. And more than that, it was Hot rise kind <if slice 
that is made in America, I im O'11 a Horan stated an lE stared at it 
—and at the silver buckle upon It—and still he could not believe, 

“If I’d found this in the old country, 1 ’ he said to himself, half 
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aloud, “'I'd have sworn tliLit it ■was a leprechaun's and looked for 
the pot of gold. But here, there's no chance of that—'’ 

'TJJ trouble you for the shoe/ said a small voice do.se by his 

feet. 

I ini O'Halloran stared round him wildly, 11 By tlie piper that 
played before Moses!” he said, “Am 3 drunk beyond compre¬ 
hension? Or am I mad? For l thought that i heard a voice.” 

“So you did, silly man/ said the voice again, but irritated T 
“and I'll trouble you for my shoe, for it's cold in the dewy grass,” 

“Honey/ said Tim O’Halluran, beginning to believe his ears, 
“honey dear, if you'll hut show yourself--/* 

“i'll do that and gladly/ said the voice; and with that the 
grasses parted, and a little old man with a long white beard 
stepped out He was perhaps the size of a well-grown child, as 
O’Hailoran could see clearly by the moonlight on the prairie; 
moreover, he was dressed in the cloches of antiquity, and lie 
carried cobbler’s tools m tlie belt at his side. 

“By faith and belief, but it is a leprechaun/ cried O'Hallo ran, 
and with that he made a grab for the apparition. For you must 
know, in case you’ve been ill brought up, that a leprechaun is a 
sort of cobbler fairy and each one knows the whereabouts of 
a pot of gold: Or it's so thev say in the old country. For they 
say you can tell a leprechaun by his long white heard and his 
cobbler’s tools; and once you have the possession of him, he must 
tell you where his gold is hid. 

I he little old man skipped out of reach as nimbly as a 
cricket. “Is this Clnnmdly courtesy? “ he said with a shake in his 
voice, and Tim OUalloran felt ashamed. 

“Sure, J didn't mean to hurt your worship at all/ he said, 
“but if you're what you seem to be, well, then,, there’s die little 
matter of a pot of gold—” 

“Pot of gold! ” said the leprechaun, and his voice was hollow 

and full of scorn, “And would L he here today if 1 had lhar 

* 

same? Sure, it all went to pay my sea passage, as you might ex¬ 
pect-” 

"'Well,' 1 said rim OTlalloran, scratching his head, for that 
sounded reasonable enough, “that rainy be so or again it may not 
be so, But— 1 " 

“Oh, bitter hard,” said the leprechaun, and his voice was 
weeping, “to come to the waste, wild prairies all alone, just for 
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die love of Ckmmdly folk—and then to be disbelieved by rhc 
first that speaks to me! If it bad been an Ulsterman now, 1 might 
have expected it. But the OTJallotans wear the green." 

“bit they Lio," said 1 irn OT lalloran, "anti ]t shall not he said 
of an O i iailo ran that lie denied succor to the friendless.. 3‘l| not 
touch you. ’ 

“J>u you swear it?" said rhe leprechaun. 

"I swear it,' ! said Tim O'Halloran, 

“Then i’ll just creep under your coat/' said the leprechaun, 
“for I'm near destroyed by the chills and damps of rite prairie, 
Oh. this weary emigrating]'' he said, with a sigh like a furnace. 
“ Tis not what it’s cracked up to be. 

Tim O'Halluran took oil his own coat and wrapped it around 
him. 1 hen he could see him closer—and it could not be denied 
chat the leprechaun was a pathetic sight, He’d a queer little boy¬ 
ish face, under the long white beard, but his clothes were all 
torn and ragged and his checks looked hollow with hunger, 

“Cheer up!" said Tim O'Halloran and patted him on the back. 
“It's a bad day that beats the Irish. But cell me first how you 
came here—for that still sticks in my throat.’' 

“And would I be staving behind with halt Clonmdiy on the 
water? 1 ' said the leprechaun stoutly. "Ty the bones of Finn, 
what sort of a man do you think 1 ant? 

“Thai’s well said," said Tim O'Halloran. “And yet l never 
heard of the Good People emigrating before/ 1 

“True for you,” said the leprechaun. “’I he climate here’s not 
good for most of us and that's a fact. There's a boggart or so 
that came over with the h'.nghsh, hut then the Puritan ministers 
got after them and they had to take to the woods. And l had a 
word or two, tin m\ wav West, with a banshee that lives by 
Laky Superior— a decent woman she was, but you could see she'd 
come down in the world. For even the hits of children wouldn't 
believe ill her; and when she let out a screech, sure they thought 
it was a steamboat. I misdoubt she's died since then—she was not 
in good health when I left her. 

“And as for the native spirits—well, you can say what you 
like, but rheyTe not very comfortable people, I was captive to 
some of them a week and they treated me well enough, but they 
V, hooped and danced ton much for ;i quiet man, and l did nut 
like the long, sharp knives on them. Ob, I’ve had the adventures 
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on rnv way here, 15 he said, "but they 're over now, praises be, for 
I’ve found a protector at last,” ami he snuggled closer under 
Q 11aHoran’s coat. 


"Well, 11 said Q’Halloran, somewhat taken aback, "1 did not 
thin]; this would he the way of it when ! found Q I fa I lu rail's 
Luck that I 'd dreamed of so long. For, first I save your life from 
the V. olves; and now, it seems, I must be protecting you further. 
But in tine tales it’s always the other was round, 

"And is the company and conversation of an ancient and ex¬ 
perienced creature like myself nothing ru your” said the lepre¬ 
chaun fiercely. “Me that had my own castle at Clonmel I y and 
saw O'Sheen in his pride? Then St, Patrick came—wLrra, wirra! — 
and there was an cud t-n- it all. For some of us—tile Old Folk of 
Ireland—he baptized, and some of us he chained with the den ions 
of hell. But l was Lazv Brian, betwixt and between, and all 1 


warned was peace and a quiet life. So he changed Hie let what 
you sec—me that had six tall harpers to harp me awake in the 
morning—and laid a doom upon me for being betwixt and be¬ 
tween. I’m to serve Clonmel|y folk and follow them wherever 
they get till I serve the servants of servants in a land at the world's 
end. And then, perhaps, 111 be given a Christian soul and can fol¬ 
low my own inclinations. 1 ' ■ 

“Serve the servants of servants?” said G’HaHoran, “Well, that’s 
a hard riddle to read. 1 ’ 

“It is that, 1 sail! the leprechaun, “for I never once met the 
servant of a servant in Clonmelly, all the time I've been looking. 
I doubt bur that was in St. Patrick s mind,” 

“If it’s criticizing the good saint you are. I’ll leave you here 
on the prairie, 1 ' said 1 im O'Hailoran. 

: Tm not criticizing him,” said the leprechaun with a sigh, “but 
1 wish he’d been Jess hast',, Or more specific. And now, what do 
we do?” 


“’Wei],” said O'Hailoran, and he sighed, too, Li "tis a great re¬ 
sponsibility, and one I never thought to shoulder. But since 
you've asked for help, you must have it. Only there's just this 
to be said, i here's little money in my pocket.” 

u Surc T ’tis not for your money I’ve come to yon/ 1 sis id the 
leprechaun ju\ ously. “And III stick closer than a brother. 1 ' 

*Tve no doubt of char/' said O’Halloran with a wry laugh. 
"Well, clothes and food I can get for you—bur if you stick with 
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me, you muse work as well. And perhaps the best way would 
be for you to be my young nephew, Rory, run away liuin home 
to work on the railroad/ 1 

“And how would I be your young nephew, Rory, and me with 
.1 long white heard?' 1 

“Well,” said Tim O’Halloran with a grin, “as it happens, I've 
got a razor in my pocket/ 1 

And with that you should have heard the leprechaun. He 
stamped and he swore and he pled—but it was no use at all. If 
he was to follow Tim O'Halloran, he must Jo it on Tim Q’Hal- 
loran’s terms and no two ways about it. So O’Halloran shaved 
him at last, by tine light of the muon, to the leprechaun’s great 
horror, and when be got him back to the construction camp 
and fitted him out in some old duds of his own— well, ft wasn't 
exactly a boy he looked, but it was more like a boy than anything 
else, I’ini took him up to the foreman the next day and got him 
signed on. for a water boy, and it was a beautiful tale lie told 
the foreman. As well, too, that he had the O’Hallo ran. tongue 
to tell it with, for when rhe foreman first looked at young Rory 
vou could see him gulp like a man that's seen a ghost. 

“And now what do we do? 1 ' said the leprechaun to "1 hi when 
the interview was over, 

“Why, you work/’ said Tim with a great laugh, “and Sundays 
you wash your shirt A 

“ t hank you for nothing,” said the leprechaun with an angry 
gleam in his eye. “It was not for that I came here from Clon- 
melly/’ 

“Oh, we’ve all conie bene for great fortune,'' said Tim, Tut 
it’s hard to find that same. Would vou rather be with the 
wolves?” 

“Oil, no,” said the leprechaun. 

“Then drill, ye tarrier, drill] 1 * said Tim O'Hnlloraa and shoul¬ 
dered his shovel, while the leprechaun trailed behind. 

At the end of the day the leprechaun came to him. 

'Tvc never done mortal work before,” he said, “and there’s no 
bone in my body that’s not a pain and an anguish to me/' 

“You’ll feel better after supper;' said Oil,die ran. “And the 
night's made for sleep/' 

"Rut where will I sleep? 1 ' said the leprechaun, 
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'iti tltc half of my blanket/' said Tun, “for arc you not voting 

T"> I % t* J J £3 

Rory* my nephewf 

Jr was nor what he could have wished, but he saw he could 
do no otherwise. Once you start a tale t you must play up to the 
tale. 

But that was only the beginning, as Tim OTFalbran soon 
found our, for Tim QTIaUoran had tasted many things before, 
but not responsibility, and now responsibility was like a Eait in 
his mouth. Et was not so bad the first week, while the leprechaun 
was still ailing. But w lien, what with the food and rhe exercise, 
he began to recover his strength, 'ewas a wonder Tim O’HaU 
bran's hair did not turn gray overnight, He was not a bad crea¬ 
ture, the leprechaun, but he had ad the natural mischief of a 
boy of twelve and, added to that, the craft and knowledge of 
generations. 

There was the three pipes and the pound of shag the lepre¬ 
chaun stole from McGinnis—and the dead frog lie slipped in 
the foreman's tea—ami the bottle of potliectl lie got hold of one 
nighr when 1 im had to hold his head in a bucket of water to 
sober hint up. A fortunate tiling it was that St, Patrick had left 
him no great powers, Emt at that he had enough to put the jump¬ 
ing rheumatism on Shaun Kelly for two days—and it wasn't till 
I'im threatened to deny him the use of his razor entirely that 
he took oil the spell. 

1 : iat brought Rory to terms, for by now liv'd come to take 
a queer pleasure in playing the part of a boy and he did not 
wish to have it altered. 

Well, things went on like this for some time, and Tim OTlal- 
loian’s sat mgs grew; for whenever the drink was running he took 
no part in it, for fear of mislaying his wits when it came to deal 
with young Rory. And as it was with the drink, so was it with 
other things—till Tim O Hal bran began to be known as a steady 
man. And then, as it happened one morning, Tim OTMhmtn 
woke up early*. The leprechaun had finished his shaving and was 
sitting cross-legged, chuckling to himself. 

“And what’s your source of amusement so early' in the day?” 
said Tim sleep] lv, 

“Oh, 11 said the leprechaun, "Bin |ust thinking of the rare hard 
work we ll have when the line’s ten miles farther on.” 
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“And wiiy should it be harder there than it Es here?" said 

Tim. 

“Oh, nothing/' said the leprechaun, “but chose fools of sur¬ 
veyors have laid out the line where there's hidden springs of 
water. And when we scare digging, there'll be the devil to pay, 15 

“Do you know that for a fact?” said Tim. 

“And why wouldn’t 1 know it?" said the leprechaun. “Me 
tliat can hear the waters run underground/’ 

“Then, what should we do:- 11 said Tim. 

“Shift the line half a mile to the west and you’d have a firm 
roadbed,’ 1 said the leprechaun. 

1'im O'l lalloran said no more at the time. But for all that, he 
managed to get to the assistant engineer in charge of const ruction 
at die noon hour. 3 le could not have done it before, hut now 
he was known as a steadv man. Nor did he tell where he got the 
information—he put it on having seen a similar thing in Clon- 
melly. 

Well, the engineer listened to him and had a test made—and 
sure enough, they struck die hidden spring. “That’s clever work, 
O' Hill In ran / 1 said the engineer. “You’ve saved us time and money, 
Anti now how would you like to lie foreman of a gang?' 1 

“I’d like it well,” said Tim O’l JaHoran, 

“ I lien you boss Gang Five from this day forward/’ said the 
engineer, “And .I'll keep my eye on you. 1 like a man that uses 
his head. 1 

“Can my nephew come with me/' said Tim, “for, ’troth, he's 
mv responsibility?” 

“He can/ 1 said the engineer, who had children of his own 

So Tim got promoted and the leprechaun along with him. 
And the iirst day on the new work, young Uory stole the gold 
watch from the engineer's pocket, because Lie liked The tick of 
it, and Tim had to threaten him with fire and sword before he'd 
put it back. 

Well, things went on like this for another while, till finally 
'1 im woke op early on another morning and heard the lepre¬ 
chaun laughing, 

“And what are you laughing at?" he said, 

“Oh, th e more 1 see of mortal work, the less reason there is 
ro it/ 1 satd the leprechaun. “For Fve been watching the way 
they get the rails up to us on the line, And they do it thus and ^ 0 , 
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Rut if they did it so and thus, they could do it in half the time 
with half the work.” 

“Is til a t so indeed?” said Tim O’l lalloran, and he made him 
explain it clearly. Then, after he'd swajlowed his breakfast, he 
was off to his friend the engineer. 

That's a clever idea, O't Ialloran,” said the engineer. “We’ll 
try it.' 1 And a week after that, Tim O'Halloran found himself 
with a hundred men under him and more responsibility than he’d 
ever had in his life. I jut it seemed little to him beside the respon¬ 
sibility of the kprcchaim, and now the engineer began to lend 
him hooks to study and lie studied them at nights while the lepre¬ 
chaun snored m its blanket. 

A man could rise rapidly in those days—and it was then Tim 
QTTaJloran got the start that was to carry him far. Rut he did 
not know be was getting it, for his heart was near broken ac the 
time over Kitty Malone, She'd written him a letter or two when 
he first came West, but now there were no more of them and 
at last he got a word from her family telling him he should not 
be disturbing Kitty with letters from a laboring man. 1 hat was 
bitter for Tim O’f Jalloran, and he’d think about Kitty und the 
Orangeman in the watches ot the night and groan. And then, 
one morning, he woke up after such a night anti heard Lhe lepre¬ 
chaun laughing. 

“And what are you laughing at now?” lie said sourly, “For 
ray hearts near hurst wirh its pain. " 

‘Tin laughing at a man that would let a cold letter keep him 
from his love, and him with pay in Isis pocket and the contract 
ending the first,’' said the leprechaun. 

Tim D’Haltoran struck one hand in the palm of the other, 

“By the piper, but vou’ve the right of it, you queer little crea¬ 
ture!” he said- “ Tis back to Boston we go when ibis job’s over.” 

1c was laborer d im O’Ha Horan that had come to die West, but 
it was Railroadman Tim O Haiku an that rode hack East in die 
cars like a gentleman, with a free pass in his pocket and the prom¬ 
ise of a job on the railroad that was fitting a married man. live 
leprechaun, I mav say, gave some trouble in the cars, more par¬ 
ticularly when he bit a fat woman that called him a dear little 
boy; but what with giving him peanuts all the way, Tim O’Hal- 
loran managed to keep him fairly quieted, 

When they t!Ot to Boston he fitted them both out in new 

■- i - 1 
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clothes from top to roc. Then he gave the leprechaun some 
money and told him to amuse himself for an hour or so while 
he went to see Kitty Malone* 

Ife walked into the .Malones' .flat as bold ns brass, and there 
sure enough, in the front room, were Kitty Malone and the 
Orangeman, lie was trying to squeeze her hand, and she refus¬ 
ing, and if made Tim O'I kill ora n s blood boil to see that. But 
when Kitty saw Tim 0 3 lalloran she let out a scream. 

“Oh, Tsm!” she said. “Tim! And they told me you were dead 
in the plains of rhe West! 71 

“And a gre^t pity that he was not f 1f said the Orangeman, 
blowing out his chest with the brass buttons on it, “but a bad 
penny always turns up A 

“Rad penny is it, you biass-huttoned son of iniquity," 1 said Fim 
O’Ha Horan. “1 have but the one question to put you. Will you 
stand or will you run? 1 " 

“I’ll stand as we stood at Roync Water,” said the Orange¬ 
man, grinning ugly. “And whose backs did we see that day?” 

"Oil, is that the timer'' said Tim O r Hal In ran, “Well, ['ll give 
you a tune to match it. Who tears to speak of Nmcty-Kightr” 

U-'tth that he was through the Orangeman’s guard and 
stretched him at the one blow, co the great consternation of rhe 
Malones. The old woman .started to screech and Pat Malone to 
talk of policemen, but Tim O'Halloran silenced the both of 
them. 

“Would you be giving your daughter co an Orangeman that 
works 4 in the horsecars, when she might be marrying a future 
railroad president? 1 ’ he said. And with that he pulled his savings 
out of his- pocket and rhe letter that promised the job for a mar¬ 
ried man. That quieted the Malones a little and, once they got 
a good look at Tim O Hallotan, they began to change their 
tune. So, after they’d got the Orangeman out 4>f the house—arid 
he did not go willing, but he went as a whipped man must—Tin l 
O'H alloran recounted all of his adventures. 


The tale did not lose in the telling, though he did not speak 
of the leprechaun, for lie ill ought that had better be left to a 
later day; and at the end Pat A la I one was offering him a cigar. 
"Rut I find none upon me A said he with a wink at '11m, “so I'll 
just run down to the corner.’ 

“And 1 11 go with you, 1 ' said Kitty's mother, “for if Mr, 
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O’Halloran stays to supper—and he's welcome—therms a bit of 
shopping to he done, 1 

So the ok] folks left Tim O’l lalLorsn and Inis Kitty alone, Bur 
just as they were in the middle of their planning and contriving 
for the future,, there came a knock on the door. 


“What's dm?' 1 said Kitty, hut Tim O’Halltiran knew well 
enough and his heart sank within him. He opened the door—and 
sure enough, it was the leprechaun. 

“Well, L ride Tin]* 1 * said the creature, grinning, ‘fm here.' 1 

Tim QTJatbran totik a look at him as if he saw him for the 
.first time. He \\ as dressed in new clothes, to he sure, hut there 
was soot fin his face and his collar hat! rhuruhmarks on it already. 
But tliat wasn’t what made the difference. New clothes or old, 
if you looked at hill] for the first time, you could see he was an 


unchancy thing, anil nor like Christian souls. 

‘‘Kitty," he said, "Kitty darlint, 1 had not told you. Hut this is 
my young nephew, Rory, that lives with me.” 

Well, Kitty welcomed The boy with her prettiest manners, 
though Tim GHatbran could sec her giving him a side look 
now and then. All the same, she gave him a slice of cake, and 
he tore it apart with his lingers; but in the middle of it he pointed 
to Kitty Malone, 

""Have you made up your mind to marry my Uncle Tim?" he 
said* *' 'Faith, you’d better, for he's a grand catch, 1 * 

“Hold your tongue, young Rory,’' said Tim O’Halloran an¬ 
grily, and Kitty blushed red. But then she took the next words 
nut of his mouth. 

“Let the gossoon be, Tim O’Hal bran,” she said bravely. “Why 
shouldn't he speak his mind? Yes, Roryeen—its 1 that will be 
your aunt in the days to conic—and a proud woman too." 

“Well, that's good,” said the leprechaun, cramming the last 
of the cake in his mouth. Tor Fm thinking you'll make a uood 
home for us, once you’re used to my ways*” 

Ts chat to be the way of it, Tim?” said Kitty Malone very 

* — ■ 

quietly, but fim O'Hallo ran looked at her and knew what was 
in her mind. And he had the greatest impulse in the world to 
deny the leprechaun and send him about his business. And vet, 
when he thought of it, he knew rhac he could not do it, not even 
if it meant the losing of Kitty Malone. 
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“I’m afraid that must be the wav of it, Kitty/ he said with a 
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groan. 

“I hen 1 honor you tor it/' said Kitty,, with her eyes like stars. 
She went up to the leprechaun and rook his hard iirtle hand. 
“Will you Jive with us, young Rory?' 1 she said. “For we’d he 
glad to have you/’ 

“Than k you kindly, Kitty Malone—Q'HaUoran to be/ 1 said 
the leprechaun. “And you’re lucky, Tim O Ha I Jo ra n—Jucky your¬ 
self and lucky in your v, ife. Fur if you. had denied me then, your 
tuck would have left you—and if she had denied me then, 
’[would be bur half luck for you both. But now the luck will 
stick to you the rest of your lives. And Tin wanting another 
piece of cake/’ sail! he. 

“Well, it's a queer lad you are/’ said Kitty Malone, but she 
went for the cake. The leprechaun su uiig his legs and looked 
at Tim O'Halloran. “E wonder what keeps my hands olf you, 1 ' 
said the latter with a groan, 

“Fie!” said the leprechaun, grinning, “and would you be lift¬ 
ing the hand to your one nephew: Hut tell me one thing, 1 itai 
O'Halloran, was this wife you're to take ever in domestic serv¬ 
icer” 

“And what if she was?” said Tim CHIalloran, firing up, “Who 
thinks the worse of her for that?’ 1 

"Mot l/’ said the leprechaun, “for I've learned about mortal 
labor since i came to this country—and it’s an honest thing, but 
tell me one thing more. Do you mean to serve this wife of yours 
and Honor her through rhe days of your wedded life?' 1 

“Such is iny intention/* said Tim, “though what business it 
is of-*’ 

“Never mind/ 1 said the leprechaun, “Your shoelace is undone, 
bold man. Command me to tie it up.” 

“Tie up my shoe, you black-hearted, villainous little anatomy!” 
thundered Tim O'Halloran, and the leprechaun did so, 3 lien 
he jumped to his feet and skipped about the room, 

“Free! Free! ' he piped. “Free at last! For I've served rhe 
servants of servants and the doom has no power on me longer. 
Free, Tim O'] lalluran! Q'Haltoran s Luck is free!' 1 

1 im O’] fallonm stared at him, dumb- and even as he stared, 
the creature seemed to change. 1 fe was small, to be sure, and 
boyish—bur you could see the unchancy look leave him and the 
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Christian soul come into bis eves. Thai was a queer thing to 
he seen, and a great one too. 

“Well,” said Tim O’Halioran in a sober voice, "Tin glad for 
yon, Rory. For now voil'll be going back to Gonmdly, no 
doubt—and faith, vou"ve earned the r]L T lit. 

The leprechaun shook his head, 

'‘Clomnelly’s a line, quiet place," said he, “but this country's 
bolder. I misdoubt it's something - in the air-you will not have 
noticed ic, Luc I've grown, two inches and a half since first 1 
met vou t and I feet my self growing still. \o t it’s oJT to the 
mines of the West I am, to hollow mv natural location—for they 
sax there arc mines out there you could mislay all Dublin Castle 
in -and wouldn't 1 like ru try! Hut speaking oi that, I bn O'lIaJ- 
lurun,' Ik: said, ‘ I was not quite honest with you about the pot 
of gold. You’ll find vour share behind the door when I’ve gone. 
And now good day and long life to you]’ 1 

“But, man dear,” said Tim O’HalWan, “ ’tis not good-by!” 
For it VaS then he realized the affection that was in him for the 
queer little creature. 

"'No, ’tis not good-by,” said the leprechaun. “When you 
christen your first son, HI be at bis cradle, though you may not 
see me—and so with vour sons’ sons and their sons, for CH lab 
Sui'mi’s luck’s just begun. But we'll part for the present now. I’or 
now i in a Christian soul. I’ve work to do in the world.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Tim O’I lalluran,. “For you would not 
know, no doubt, and you such a new soul. And no doubt you’ll 
be seeing the priest—but a layman can do it in an emergency and 
I think lElis is one. I dare not have you leave me— and you HOC 
even baptized,” 

And with that lie made the sign of the cross and baptized 
the leprechaun. He named him Rorv Patrick. 

l< ’Tis not done with all the formalities/ 1 he said at the end, 
“but HI defend tlic intention. 1 ’ 

“Fill grateful to you/’ s^itl rhe leprechaun* “And if there was 
a debt to be paid, you’ve paid it back and more," 

And with that he was gone somehow, and Tim O’Halloran 
was alone in the room. I le rubbed his eves. But there was a lit¬ 
tle sack behind the door, where the leprechaun had left it—and 
Kitts Was coming in with a slice of cake on a plate* 
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‘‘Well, 'I im," she said, 4 ‘and where's that young nephew of 
yours? 1 ' 

So he took her into his anus and told her the whole story. 
And how much of it she believed, 3 do nor know. Rut there’s 
one remarkable circumstance. Ever since then, there's always 
been one Rory O'Hal lor an in the family* and that one luckier 
than the lave. And when ilm Otlalloran got to he a railroad 
president, why, didn't he call his private car “The Leprechaun'? 
For that matter, they said, when he took his business trips there'd 
be a small boyish-look mg fellow would be With libit now and 
again. He'd turn up from nowhere, at some tnld stop or other, 
and he'd be let in at once, while the great of the railroad 
world were kept waiting in the vestibule. And after a while, 
there'd be singing from inside the car. 






